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nority parties, Marxism was acclaimed in widening circles as the new gospel. The success of the Five-Year Plan in Russia, in contrast to the economic breakdown at home, seemed to prove the inability of the middle-of-the-road liberals to accomplish reconstruction. Students of economics, sociology, history, and philosophy, including Lewis Corey, Max Lerner, Louis Hacker, Dr. Henry Sigerist^ and Sidney Hook, related Marxism both to historical developments and to the current American scene. Such literary critics as Vernon Calverton, Granville Hicks, Newton Arvin, Edmund Wilson, and Malcolm Cowley, and such creative writers as Theodore Dreiser, Genevieve Taggard, Clifford Odets, John Dos Passos, and James T. Farrell were in greater or less degree impressed by Marxism. In spite of over-mechanical structures and faulty conceptions of human nature, such novels as Call Home the Heart, The Disinherited, To Make My Bread, and Native Son were heralded as Marxist literary triumphs. The communists among the intellectuals succeeded in enlisting the support of so-called "fellow travelers" in opposing fascism, in supporting strikes and the militant demands of left-wing labor leaders, and in publicizing violations of civil liberties.
The influence of Marxism was less widespread and deep than most radicals believed and most conservatives feared. Despite setbacks, the New Deal proved itself to be a going concern. It thus provided an effective argument against the Marxist contention that reform was impossible, or, if possible, destined to be of little consequence.
The trials of the "Old Bolsheviks" in the Soviet Union and the later pact between Stalin and Hitler discredited the Russian Revolution in the eyes of many of its supporters. In spite of the subsequent tendency to justify the trials and lie Russian invasion of Finland and Poland, Marxism did not recover from these successive blows. Intellectuals who had been attracted by it came to question whether it was an adequate instrument for understanding the American scene or for resolving American problems, whether it was not too mechanical, doctrinaire, and unrealistic to achieve the ends it promised. Yet the impact of Marxism cannot be dismissed as of no consequence. It forced many Americans to consider thoughtfully class relationships and the nature of capitalist economy, of dictatorship, and of revolution. It compelled consideration of historical materialism, of Marxist conceptions of philosophy* science, and esthetics.
Without adopting all the Marxist doctrine, one group of educational